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ABSTEACT 

The expansion of Egyptian radio and television, with 
underlying political motivation dating froia the 1952 revolution, is 
due to extensive resources coamitted to the establishaent and 
programming of radio and television systems. Television^ introduced 
almost ten years after the revolution, remains a limited and urban 
medium, while Egyptian radio has become the mocst extensive system in 
any de^reloping country in Africa and rhe Hiddle East« This study 
focuses on Egyptian radio, examining radio's role both in Egypt's 
national and political development and in Egypt's att$*mpts to 
disseminate the government's view of what is best for the Arabs. 
Discussion topics include postrevolution history, broadcasting 
facilities, radio receivers and listening patterns, radio services, 
domestic and regional services, and international beamed broadcast. 
(JM) 
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ECYKf has pnib.ibly commit ted more re- 
sources to ihe establishment lu^d pru^raining of its radio and 
television systems than any other developing eountiy. Developing 
countries often have adecpuitc broadcasting systems, but Egypt has 
built a powerhi! and relatively well proo^rammed system to s<jne 
its citizens. Situated in the northeast corner of the African conti- 
nent, at a crossroads of tiie Arab world, Egypt is a relatively large 
country~387,000 square miles, or about one and one-half times 
the size of Texas. The majority of Egypt's approximately 35 
million inhabitants reside ;vithin a 1 5,000-square mile area of 
arable land in the Nile Valley and Delta regions, an area easily 
served with a single reliable radio sigiuJ. But Elgypt's radio trans- 
mitters additionally sei'xe a regional and international community; 
there is hardly a piace in the Arab World which is not reached bv 
one of Eg\ pt's Arabic scp/ices. 

No broadcastii'ig system, particularly one in the Middle East, 
can be meaningfully studied outside its physical and cultural 
context. Weather, geography, Iangu,ige and religion have had a 
pronounced effect on media development in the Middle East. The 
expansion ol Egyptian radio and television, however, h:Ls had an 
underlying political motivation which dates from the 1952 Egyp- 
tian revolution. 

This stud)" concentrates on Egyptian radio. While telex ision was 
introduced Ldm<3st ten years after the revolution, it has not had the 
domestic or regional impact that radio has had. Television remains 
an essentially urban medium, its atidience restricted to those who 
can afford sets and luive access to electricity; it is Egyptian radio 
that reaches rural Egypt and can be heard tliroughout the Arab 
W^orld. The study examines ra<iio's role in Egypt's national and 
political development and its role in Egypt's attempts— priiniu'ily 
under Nasser— to disseminate the government's view of what is 
best for the Arabs. 



Political Developments 



To understand Gannal Abdcl Nasser's rise to power and the 
popubrity he enjoyed in the Middle East, it is important to 
rccogni/.e that befi^re the July, 1952, revokition deposed King 
Fitrouk, E^vpt had heen ruled ^»r duminaied by foreigners for 
several hundred years. Following Napoleon's arrival in Eg^'pt in 
i7'98, an Albanian named Muhammad Ali founded a roviii family 
whose descendants inckidcd the deposed Farouk, The royal 
famJiv. iioucver, w.i^ not always in command of the country. 
France and Britain either directly administered the country's fi- 
nancial affairs or had outright political control. While several 
movements were started in the first half of this centurv' to fr.^e 
Egy pt from coh)niaI domination, they did not succeed in attaining 
complete freedom, .'\ftcr Wor^d War II, British troops stayed in 
Ei^-pt in support of the United Kingdom's obvious interest in 
remaining in proximity to the-Suez Canal, a financial asset opera- 
ted by an international-European corporation. 

it was a group of Army officers, inckiding Gamal Abdel Nasser 
.md Anw^'U* Sadat, who fck that their positions in the Egy^ptian 
Armv provided a sufficient power base to overthrow the Farouk 
regime. The rationale for the revolution included a desire to bring 
Egyptian ruk to the ct)untry, an intense dislike for the British 
presence in Egypt, the Farouk government's handling of the Egyp- 
tian participation in the 1948 Palestine War and Farouk's messy 
personal! life. The Free Officers' movement brought an end to a 
corrupt regime and started Eg>*pt on a course which would make 
iier both a region; J and a Third World power. ^ 

After the revolution of July 23, l952,MohLmimed Neguib, one 
of the older, more experienced officers*, was named the Republic's 
first President. The man who actually held the power was Nasser, 
who became President in 1954 and served as Egypt's leader until 
his death in 1970, While Nasser's measures to gain and hold 
political power gave him the name '^strongman," he was a gifted 
proi)agandist. Probably better than any other Middle Eastern 
leader, he Hndersti)od the uses to which the mass media, particu- 
larly broadcasting, could be put for political advantage. While 
Nasser's role in Middle East and specifically Egyptian history is 
both applauded and scorned,^ he is remembered as a man who 



tried lo bring Egypt and the rest of the Arab Middle East a 
measure of strength and unity. 

Ra d io B roadctLS t z 72 if 

Egyptian bri>ad( a.^linu tiid not begin as a government -operated 
monopoly, lis origins are nut unlike lliose of systems in some 
Western coimtrics, including the United Siaic\>, where radio ama- 
teurs who werij interested in e>:perinieruing with radio and entre- 
preneurs who u anted li^ de\eIop tiie medium tor advertising 
purposes began building transmitting stations. -During the 1920s 
more than a hundred ot these stations were reportedly in opera- 
tion in Eg^pt^ but mo^t ol the transmissions Iiad ceased by 1930 
when interest on the [).u't of amateurs Iiad diminished and eco- 
norhic C{)nditions were ^ucli that radio as an ad\ertising medium 
coidd not support v iable ser\'iee; there were just too lew sets in 
operation by that time/ I he sets which did exist were ow^^ed by 
members of thc- upper class in cities where ek:ctricit\- was avail- 
able, mostly Cairo and Alexandria. A[)parentiy many early set 
owners were not soIeK interested in Egyptian broadcasts an.ci 
preferred t(^ listen to European sIiort-wa\c* I)roadcastS- 

No official regulations for broadcasting statii)ns existed in 1930, 
so radio had an un{)fficial status- One report from the early 1930s 
stated that '*(tjhe identily of (tlie two Cairo stations) is known 
to the public, but officials arc careful to avoici 'learning officially' 
of them since any cognizance would proI)aI)Iy necessitate closing 
the stations/'^ 

In 1931 the government reacted lo iliis chaotic situation by 
dosing tfie private stations, anci for a time Egypt had no radic) 
service. Official Eg\ptian radio I)islorians see these early stations 
as having o[)crated witii "no national (objectives fur the public 
interest . . . \\] II thev were interested in was material gains. 

Rather tlian Ica\ing hi oadcasting tt> tlic [)rivate sector and 
attempting to regulate it. the Egy[)tian government decided that 
radio should be a state activity. However, the coinury did not then 
possess the technical expert ise to tonstruct and {)perate a radio 
facility. On Julv 15, 1932, thcMinisiry of C{)mmimication sent a 
memorandum to the Council of Ministers recjiu-sting permission to 
begin a radio seivite and suggesting that the Marconi Company of 
tile United Kiiigdom l)C considered as the coiuractor for the 



scnicc.*' One week later, the Ministry request was approved and 
shnrtly ihereafler the c^ovemment signed a ten-year renewable 
contract with Marconi. The contract stipulated thai Marconi 
should build and operator a non-commcrcial broadcast facility to 
be tinanccd by receiver license lees coUecied by the j^ovcrnrricni. 
Sixty per cent was to ;^o to Marconi, 40 per cent to the govern- 
ment.^ On Mav 31, 1934, the new Marconi-run Eg\'ptian radio 
service he^^an.'^ 

From a small studio complex in Cairo^^ Egyptian radio pro- 
^^amin^ over a 20'kilowatt medium-wave transmitter bej^an to 
take shape. Almost from its be^innin^ until the present, E,Gr\-ptiim 
broadcasting has presented programing which either appealed to or 
was desi.gned for the Western community (e.g.. Western music and 
French imd Kn.^lish newscasts). While Egyptian radio got started 
quite late by Western standards, the Eg\-ptian ser\'ice was among 
the first viable operations in the Middle East. Egyptian programing 
was raised to a relatively sophisticated level, due in part to its 
location in a country with an abundance of acting and musical 
talent. Egvpiian motion picture production was thriving by the 
193ns and thus provided a lari^e talent pool from which radio 
could draw. Even so, the service was hea\ily influenced by the 
Westerners Marconi brought to Egypt as managers and consultants. 
The hi^h quality of Egyptian radio personnel came to the atten- 
tion of the British Broadcastin,i^ Corporation, which brought Eg>'p- 
tians to London when the BBC started its Arabic Service in 
1938.^^ 

The MarccMii-run radio sen ice proved to be popular with Egy p- 
tians, :iiid by December, 1939. the number of radio sets in Eg>'pt 
was estimated at 86,477, with a yearly license fee equivalent to 
S4.'^ While the license fee alone put radio ownership out of reach 
for the avcni^e Egyptian, sets w^ere located in public places, such 
as coffee houses and cafes, where those who did not have sets 
could <;Lither for information and entcrtaiimicnt. 

The regulation of Egyptian. radio was handled by several govern- 
ment, bodies. It remained under the Min' try of Commimication 
until .Auuust 20, 1939, when it was placed under the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. During World War II, for "[>ublic security'' reasons, 
il was placed under the control of the Ministry of Interior. In 
November, J 943, Marconi's ten-year contract was renewed, but 
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the new contract required that Et^ptians* take a more active Dart 
in their radio service by stipulating that 75 per cent of salaried 
employees and 90 per cent of hourly employees be Eg^/ptian. The 
renewed contract i^a\e Mareuni operation of the faeiiities until 
December 51, 1949, at which time they v.ould bceome govern- 
ment properly J ^ 

After World War II, and in response to a growing feeling that 
Westerners should nut be in charge of this important national 
asset, the i^overnment terminated the .Marconi contract because of 
^'national considerations'* and the Ministry of Social Affairs offi- 
cially took t)ver the radio service on March 4, 1947J"* 

After the termination of the Marconi C(jntract, a period of 
Eg\-ptianization followed and the government tried to find the 
best means of fitting broadcasting into its bureaucratic structure. 
The Ministry of Communication was given the responsibility for 
the technical zispects of the radio service while programing was put 
in a separate department under the Ministry of Social Affairs. The 
government soon began to reali/.e that because of radio's unique 
nature it could not be am in accordnace with established civil 
service and state financial regulations. Law No. 98, promulgated in 
1949, attempted to^give radio more freedom by assigning it 
independent status under the Council of .Nlinisters. The law^gave 
operational responsibility to a board of directors and it stipulated, 
for the firsi time since the inception of Egyptian broadcasting, 
that the official language of the service would be .A^rabicJ^ 

Programing alsi> underwent some changes with the emergence of 
two distinct services. The nudu [)rogram, in .Arabic, w;is broadcast 
eleven hours a day and the European Program w:is broadcast four 
hours a day.^^ While programing on both services was varied, 
entert:nnment and cultural programs tended to predomin itc. 

During the Marconi era, signal strength remained relatively low, 
with a total medium -wave power of 22 kil(^ watts. There were no 
short-wave facilities. Between the 1947 takeover and the 1952 
revolution, plans were initiated to increase the medium-wave 
power (;f the service by the addition of a 50-kilowatt American^ 
made RCA transmitter.^^ Since this transmitter was in service by 
the time of the revolution, the 1952 medium-wave power is 
officially given at 72 kilowatts-a figure which should be noted 
because of a dramatic increase in transmission ])ower to come. 

8 
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Post-Revolution History- 

When the Free Officers signalled the bci^^inning of the July 23, 
1952, re\i)liiiiun, one of iheir first lar^cls was the Cairo radio 
siaiion-a eomnion praetiee in revoliuions. While Ncgiiib and 
Nasser set about tran.sfurminL; EL;ypt into a republic and initialing 
improvements in educational and health facilities and land tenure, 
Nasser was be^^nnini; to solidify his plans lor the political role he 
wanted Egypt lo p!a\ in the Middle Kasi, Africa and the Third 
World, in Philosophy ()/ the Rt'vohition, Nasser noted three areas 
of influence in which he felt that he and Kg\'pt could function in 
the battle against iniperiaHsm and colonialism. He called these 
"circles": thc-Arab circle, *'the most important, . . . the one with 
which we are most closely linked;'' the second circle, the African 
-r;ontineni on which Ei^ypl is located and where Nasser described a 
strugt^le in proe^ess between five million whites and 200 million 
Africans: and the third circle ''which circumscribes continents and 
oceans and ... is the domain of our brothers in faith," the Islamic 
circle.*'^ He would later involve Et^ypt in yet another **circle"-the 
Third World. Nasser's book would sen e as a i^eneral blueprint for 
his pohlical amhiLlon^ and fcjr the br(jadca>lin^; services which he 
would establish to promote these ambitions. 

Almost fr{)m the be^^inning of the Republic, the government 
sought to control the. mass media. Egypt had had an active press 
before the revolution and, while the government did not officially 
lake over publication establishments until 1960, there was only 
minor opposition lo Nasser's policies while the i)ress was **free."^^ 
Because radio was a government scnice prior lo the revolution, it 
immediately became the Free Officers' and later Nassci official 
voice. The broadcasting n.edia have been !nfied to several bureau-, 
cracies within the government and reorganized many times, never 
achieving autonomy. They have either been under direct control 
of the President's office or positioned in such a way as to allow 
him day-to-day contact through a minister. 

In November, 1952, radio was placed under the newly formed 
Ministry of Public Guidance. Later, in 1958, it was placed directly 
under the Office of the President."^ During the 1958-1961 union 
between Syria and Egypt, the l.lniied Arab Rcpublic,^^ Egypt's 
l)roadcasting system was incorporated intc^ the U,A.R. Broadcast- 
ing System. There wits some sharing of personnel between the two 
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countries, but Eg\*pt, with a more developed and better equipped 
radio system, exported experts to Syria or brought Syrians to 
Cairo to receive training and to work on projects of common 
interest to both countries. The Union appears to ha\e had little 
effect on Eg\'pt's broadcasting system, but the 1958 to 1961 
period was nevertheless an imponant one for Eg\'pt. It was during 
this time that broadcasting facilities were greatly expanded, an 
importp.nt reorganization took place, and telex ision was started. 

After the dissolution of the Union, Egypt moved to create a 
semi-autonomous broadcasting entity which allowed the sale of 
commercial time. The organization had vcr\' limited aiitonomv, 
and its association with the .MinistiA- of National Guidance contin- 
ued. 

Before the 1952 revolution broadcasting officiallv had no na- 
tional goals. Since the revolution the government has attempted to 
use the media to de\elop Eg\-pt, as well as the rest of the Middle 
East, both politically and culturally. The 1959 Presidential Decree 
reorganized broadcasting and gave it an '^economic character." It 
also established a series of goals for the radit^ and television 
ser\iccs: 

1) EI<rvating the standards &f the arts. 

2) Strengthening national feeling and social cooperation, spreading solidar- 
ity between social groups and supporting accepted traditions. 

3) Participating in the spread of culture among the masses. 

4) Discussing social problems and strengthening spirituaJ and moral values. 

5) Reviving the .Xrabic literarv', scientific and artistic heritage. 

6) Informing tlie public about the best products of human civilization. 

7) Enlightening the public about both internal and international news. 

8) Informing foreign countries about the U..\.R. and the Arab World. 

9) Encouraging talents in different areas of thought and creativity. 

10) Strengthening relations between national residents and expatriates. 
• 11) Providing public entertainment.'^ 

In 19()6 broadcast ini; w.Ls aj^ain rt organized and radio, television 
and broadcast-, engiiicerini^ \v(*:*. ^ven separate administrative 
status tinder the Ministry of National Guidance. This arrangement 
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was a forerunner to the present structure which was formalized by 
a decree issued by President Nasser on August 1'^. 1970. The 
Eg\ptian Radio and Television Federation was established ^"^^ but 
broadcasting maintained its association with the Ministry of Na- 
tional Guidance,'^ and the Minister's relationship with the organi- 
zation was cicarK defined. 1 he Federation is headed by a Council 
of Secretaries, the Chairman of which h.is ministerial rank and is 
appointed by the President. 1 he Federation has four main di\i- 
sions: Radio. Television, Broadcast Kngineerini; and Kconomic 
Matters. The decree i^ivcs the Federation complete responsibiHty 
for all matters relating to broadcasting, internally and e\ternally, 
and grants it some independence with respect lo budget planning 
and equipment ac(}uisiti()n.*'^ 

It is interesting to note that tlic objectives oi the Federation as 
specified in the Presidential Decree are somewhat more specific 
than those outlined in 1959: 

1) Pronding efficienl pcrlormancc of broadcasting lo insure scr\ ice lo the 
people in tlic nau'onaJ inleresi, 

2) I')cvcloping the concept of ethical news broadcasting, 

3) Creating the proper climate for the development of creative talent and 
the free expression thereof. 

4) Kxpressing people's daily problems and demands. 

5) Increasing the standard of broadcasting beamed abroad. 

6) Promoting the vocational and technical standards of those associated 
u-ith broadcasting. 

''I 

7) Applying scientific knowledge to broadcastmg.' 

While the impJementati(Mi of the reort^ani/ation decree was 
temporarily delayed by the transition between the Nasser and 
Sadat governments, the ori^ani/.ation existing in 1975 is expected 
to endure in the foreseeable future. Some expansion will probably 
continue, but broadcasting in Flgypt has attained what many 
officials believe to be an optimal level of development. The various 
changes which took place before 1970 resulted, in p:irt, from 
inadequate, piecemeal phnining and confusion as to h(nv and 
where broadcasting should function within the bureaucracy. 

Financial considerations were important, too. While there has 
been little ciiallcnge to the decision of the early 1930s that 
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broadcasting would be a stale function, the means ul fmancini,^ the 
activitv has been a matter of cuntro\ ersy. Nasser's deci^ii*n to 
allow the saie of a limited amount of commercial time did not 
bring subst^lial rewntie lo the media, parilv bec;itihe !:is own 
economic policies stressed increasin^*^ government actixity in the 
^'public sector" of the economy. The se\ ere limitation v.^n products 
which could be imported tended to discouraj^e ti-ieiizn companies 
from trading with and advertising in Kgypt. During the Nasser 
presidency radio license fees were discojuinucd and at one pcnnt 
Eg\*pt resorted to a unique means of financing radio broadcasiiniz- 
A fixed amount was added to individual electric bilis. This i^ 
surprising when one considers that electricity is [)ro\ided to urban 
areas onlv, and that a lar^^e percentage of radio receivers are of the 
portable transistor variety. For a time there was a yearly license 
Tec on television receivers, but this, too, ha:^ been discontinued. 
License fees in Egvpt were difficult and expensive to collect and 
tended to discriminate against those who c(nild bi'nefit most from 
the media. — 

Another concern of the Nasser presidency was lo organ i/e the 
media so that thev could be carefully monitored by the 
Presidential Office. However, broadcasting expanded at such a 
rapid rate under Nasser that effective administrative control be- 
came increasingly difficult. 

Bro (ideas t ini^ Fa c ill tics 

As previol^slv noted (Note lU) the first Marconi-built studio was 
a modest facility which served the needs oi Iyg>'pt's pre-war 
service. The original facihties uere later expanded but it was not 
until after the war that the IG-studio complex kr.own as Sharatain 
was constructed to serve the needs of the government's initial 
expansion program. While some of the Sharafain studios are still 
used, the need for additional studio space, the desire to centrali/e 
radio production and administration, and the decision to begin a 
television service all resulted in the construction of tlie radio and 
television building located in the heart of Cairo on the east hank 
of the Nile. The studio facilities are housed t>n seven floors ot the 
large circular structure, the center of which is a 28-story adminis- 
tration building. The complex was completed during the early 
1960s and contains more than 50 studios ranging in si/e from 



small correspondents' studips to studios large enough to accom- 
modate orchestras'.^^ While the building itself suffers from lack of 
maintenorice, the studio equipment, most of which is German 
(except for recorders, which are mainly Ampcx), appears to be 
well maintained. The building and the studios serve as tangible 
evidence of the commitment which Egypt under Nasser made to 
broadcasting. 

This commitment to the medium is perhaps best measured by 
the rapid increase in transmission power which has taken place 
since 1952. (Table i).^'^ 

TABLE 1 

Metlium- and Short-Wave TraTv - 
1952-197^ 



Year 


Mr(iiu7n-\Vavc KW 




Total 


1952 


72 




72 


1953 


74 


140 


214 


1954 


176 


270 


446 


1955 


180 


380 


560 


1956 


180 


380 


560 


1957 


202 


380 


582 


1958 


544 


530 


1074 


1959 


834 


!>00 


1334 


1960 


834 


540 


1374 


1961 


834 


740 


1574 


1962 


834 


790 


1624 


1968 


2188 


1700 


3888 


1969/1970 


2188 


1850 


4038 


Source: Sec Note 29. 


*. 




Since the 


statistics shown in Table 


1 were compiled, an 


addi- 



tional one million watts have been added (100 kilowatts medium 
wave and 900 kilowatts short vvave), thus bringing total trans- 
mission capability above five megawatts. Egypt appears to have 
the personnel tO' operate and maintain these broadcast facilities. 
I-Lxcluding television production personnel and camera operators, 
the Broadcast Engineering Section of the Egyptian Radio and 
Television Federation employs more than 5,000 people. 

Egypt's incrc^ase in medium- and short-wave power has been 
impressive, but it is impossible to determine accurately how this 
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pQvver has been used. In the following sections discussing specific 
radio services, mention is made of transmission power used for 
these services, but all radio broadcasts, with the exception of the 
Alexandria-local service^ are routed through master control in the 
Cairo Racho TelevisMon Building, in a time of crisis, for example, 
transmitters which are used for beamed international as well as for 
local services have been used to expand regional services. 

Until 1956, most of Kt^ypt's transmitters were located at Abu 
Zabal near Cairo, the site of the {)riginal Marconi tjansmitter. But 
the 1956 Sue/ War dcnu)nstr;ited the necessity of diversifying 
transmitter and antenna sites. During its opening hours when 
British planes began to attack installations in Kgypt, the Abu 
Zabal site was bombed, presumably to knock Egyptian radio, 
f iirticularly the ''\^)ice of the Arabs/' o{( the air. The interru[)tioii 
of service was brief, but the lesson was plain: ^-.''^Npt h, 
diversify its transmitter sitcs."^^ 

The government is hesitant to discuss (rxact numbers j; ' ' i 
tions of its r;.»dio transmitters, but it is known that facilities are 
scattered among several h)ca^ions and that others are ready at 
imdisdoscd locations so that an attack would not completely stop 
transmissi{)n. . ■ 

Radio Hcccirrrs and Listcnini^ rat terns 

Brunner, in discussing radio listening patterns in the Arab World 
during the early 1950s, nottsi the pervasiveness of group listening 
in col Icehouses, restaurants and other public places, particularly in 
rural areas. In the Arab W{)rl(l, h{)spitalit\' extends to the sharing 
of one's radio receiver, the accpiisition of which is often a status 
symbol to those of low income. In Kgypl, receivers have been 
made available 'to listeners nndci' various g(.)\'ernmcn t programs, 
and the rapid expansion of Egyptian radi{) in the late I 95()s and 
early 1960s coincided with What has been called the transistor 
revolution. The availability of inexpensive battery-operated radios 
in Egypt and the rest of the Arab World, t{)gcthlT with the custom 
of group listening, has helped assiue widespread reception of 
Egyptian radio broaden:: ts both inside and outside its borders. 

UNESCO figures |)ut the number of radios in Egypt at 144 per 
1000 population, about average for the Middle East but among the 
highest in Africa.-^*^ (Such a statistic does not,.of coiu'se, take into 
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consideration the large number of people who are likely ser\xd by 
one radio set,) Some of these receivers have been assembled in 
Egypt under various licensing and trade agreements, and it has 
been to the government's advantage to encourage the importation 
of radios from Kurupe and the Far I'.ast. 

Radio Services 

In any discussion of Kgypt's radio sciviccs, it is important to 
note that Egyptian international services, beamed over short-wave 
facilities for the most part, can hi: clearly identified as intended 
for specific target areas but the same is not true of local and 
regional ^services. The U,S.\s Foreign Broadcast Information Ser- 
vice (FBIS) classifies Egypt's radio services in three categories: 
Cairo International Semces (including regular international ser- 
vices and the *^Voice of Africa^' seivicc); Cairo Arab World Ser- 
vices (including Koran Sci - Middle East Seivice, and the 
^^Voice of the Arabs/' all broadcast in Arabic); Egyptian 

Domestic Seniccs (ii; niii ain and Second Programs, 

People\s Sen icc, Europ. and the Alexandria Domestic 

Service), Distinctions bciwceii ^gional and local services cannot 
be clearly n;ade due in [)art to the fact that they are all broadcast 
in a form of Arabic which is generally understood throughout the 
Middle East, Also, a powerful medium-wave signal from Cairo can 
he heard in many parts of the -Middle East during the day as well 
as during the evening hours when medium-wave signals travel 
greater distances. The. region's terrain, climate and proximity make 
- it possible for much of the Arab World to hear the Main Program, 
which is essentially a domestic seivice. The effect is. to make 
Egyptian radio broadcasting widely available and listened to 
throughout the Middle East, Of course, the same conditions allow 
other countries a similar opportunity. But it was Egypt which 
sei/.cd the initiative, and it established a clear lead before other 
countries entered the field. 

The powerfiil transmission facilities the government built were 
only part of the story. Egypt was in a position to dominate the 
Arab World in the broadcasting field partly because of its large 
pool of talent. Long considered to be the intellectual and cultural 
center of the Middle. East, Egypt had an abundance of actors, 
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musicians and writers, many of whom' had worked in the movie 
industry. Many of these people brought with them the same 
revohitipnary zeal wliieh Nasser exhibited and were wilhng to 
work diligently to apply the media to developmental and political 
goals. 

Specific Egyptian radio services arc difficult to identify because, 
when the various seivices are identified on tlie air, whether in 
Arabic or a foreign language, Cairo is usually mentioned as the city 
of origin. For example, even the local European Sei:vice when 
broadcasting in English begins every newscast: ''This is Cairo. ''^^ 
The ''Voice of the Arabs'' is clearly identified as such in Arabic, 
"Sawt al-Arab/' However, it is also usually noted that it is origi- 
nating from Cairo. Thin is probably the main reason that Radio 
Cair(;, a term often u^cd to describe a specific radio service, is not 
an accurate identification. Egyptian broadcasting officials, who 
associate the term Radio Cairo with the Egyptian Main Program, 
do not appear to be aware of the problem. It is more accurate to 
say that all radio ' - ihc exception of the Alexaiit .i 

local sei-vicc. 'in Cairo: i.e., any transniis.. 

which originate, .^.m the Cairo Radio television building. It 
would be accurate, then, to identify "Voice of the A.rabs" as 
"Radio Cairo's 'Voice of the Arabs,'" A distinction not always 
clearly made by previous researchers. 

Because the ui:Uinction between regional and domestic services 
cannot clearly be made, the following discussion is based on a 
tvvj-fold classificatipn of Radio Cairo's ser\'ices: Domestic/Region- 
al and International. 

Do m i\s t ic/ Rcgio nal Scjviccs 

The Main Proi^ram. This ser\'ice is a direct' Outgrowth of the 
original one started in 19.34. The eleven hoiu's a day which were 
broadcast at tlu- time of the 1952 revolution have bi-en greatl\ 
expanded until li.' 1971 transniissi. ,i tinu was 20 Iiours and 12 
minutes a day. "' .opping short of iu ctr-iir,; a 24-hour service, ii 
has remained ai c>se^itially the 19 71 figi: l : total hours per day in 
1974 vva.s 20 n 

When tlir R . ..itiouiu-y government under Na.sser wanted to 
expand the re.i ^ ol Egyptian radio quickly, both hours of ser\'ice 
iind transniissi( n strength were increased. Powerful medium-Wave 
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transmitters were added, improving domestic as well as Arab 
World rcccption;Then, when Nasser decided during the mid-1950s 
*o insure greater regional coverage/ siiort-wave transmitters were 
added, making the ser\'ice regional. In terms of total transmission 
hours of domestic/regional services, the Main Program is second 
only to the Voice of tiie Arabs witli about I (i per cent of total 
program hours. 

This servicers j)rograming can I)e best characterized as ''general/' 
a description supj)ortcd by media officials u^sd listeners alike. Tlie 
Service is sometimes referred to as tlic General Program, VVIiile it is 
often difficult to sej)arate tlie informational and entertainment 
aspects of programing—a play will often be I)uilt around a theme 
such as children's respecting their parents, , for example— LLgyptians 
classify mucli of tlieir j)rograming as entertainment. When aver- 
aged, programing on tlic regional and domestic ser\'ices is about 
half entertainment.*^^ The government has sanctioned a relatively 
iieavy entertainment diet overall, but the Main Program takes its 
rcsi)onsii)iiity as tiie 'Meading*' sei-vice to Kgypt ratlier seriously, 
particularly in terms of maintaining contact with its listeners. 

As with other radio ser\'i('< . news is an imj)ortant part of 
programing. For all of 1 |)t's radio services it originates from a 
central news oj:)eration, liuis facilitating coordination anu)ng the 
various services. Most observers agi*ce that Egypt is not atypical of 
coiuUrics where news is cither controlled or suj)ei*viscd by a 
government agency: news, commentary and editorial comment are 
not easily sep.uable. The tone of the Main Program, as well as 
other services, has become less i)olitical since the 1967 war and 
j)articiilariy s'nv c Nh . X iS'>cr's deal'^ '^'he service still has several 
important go. ! 

tile most impor. t . ^^■h'n the supponativc maintcnantc of the morale 

of the audience , .r re;Kiy and alert for the battle [agzlinst Israel] and 
awareness of the ^li' \s, ^jnv ions, goals, and means of psychological warfare, 
and the strengliv i ol ilic relationship between the masses and the active 
army on the front. 

Radio Cairo's Ahii; 1^ ogram continues to be heard in other 
Arab (-ountrir^ . \Vc \r assume that the distinction between 
Radio Cairo's Ml.nn i' ^ram and the other services was clear to 
both rcscarclv i' sj)ondents in a 1965 .sui*vcy in which the 

Main Progran i lo be the service listened to by '2 J. 5 per 
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cent of respondents in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia."^ In a 1973 survey, 
18 per cent of respondents in Bahrain said they listened to Radio 
Cairo at least once a week.*** 

Voice of the Arabs. The Voice of the Arabs is probably the best 
known of the Egyptian services and is the one Nasser used most 
frequently to promote his political philosophy and goals. Voice 
broadcasts began less than one year after the revolution, on July 4, 
1953.**^ From its modest half-hour-pcr-day beginning, the Voice 
grew to a 24-hour-a-day service whose far-reaching medium- and 
short-wave broadcasts could be heard in all parts of tjie Arab 
World. It was the prominent means of reaching the first of Nasser's 
'*circles"-the Arab Circle. Over the years, the Voice of tljic Arabs 
developed programing designed for specific countries or gebgraphi- 
cid areas. During the early period of its development th|* broad- 
casts, tended to concentrate on tKe Maghrib (Algeria, Mordcco and' 
Tunisia). It was also during this time that Egypt adopited the 
policy of allowing leaders of African and Middle Eastern revolu- 
tionary movements to establish offices in Cairo and to use! Egypt's 
broadcast facilities to further their causes, a privilege enjoyed by 
representatives of the Algerian revolutionary movement,"*^ fdr 
. example. During the latter half of the 1950s President Nasser's 
stature in the Arab World wius greatly enhanced by actions starting 
with the nationalization of the Suez Calial Company and contin- 
uing through the overthrow of the Iraqi government in the 
summer of 1958. It was during this period that Egypt engaged in 
several harsh propaganda Win's with Jordan and Iraq—wars which 
Egypt appears to have won. In the 1960s the Voice's broadcasts 
seemed to lose some of their effectiveness as they concentrated on 
the peninsuhi countries, most notably Jordan, Saudi* Arabia and 
Yemen. Saudi Arabia in particular was portrayed as ''unprogres- 
sive" a'nd even as an enemy when the Kingdom supported the 
Royalists during the Yemen war, 

Arabs, is Faysal an Arab or a British King? Arabs, is Faysal a King of the 
Muslims' Holy Land, or a King of the Jews and the Saxons? Arabs, by God, 
Arabs, what is the people's verdict, what is God's verdict on such an agent 
King? We know the verdict and wait for the execution.. For the people ahvays 
con\nct agents; and always inflict tlie traitor's destiny on all agents."*^ 

Ahmed Said, who was director of the service for many years, 
became a popular commentator in the Middle East, hut he ap- 



parcntly only voiced certain themes which iippciir to have been 
passed directly from President Nasser.'*^ While tne aims of the 
Voice now include ^'personifying the nationiil thought of the Arab , 
masses, [)resenting the Cairo viewpoint to the Arab populace, and 
emphasizing the relati()n.ship between th.e future of Kgypt and the 
Arab natioTi,"'*'' the Voice's aims were not always so altruistic, 
particularly when the seivice called for violence and assassinations. 
Although it is difficult to draw a clear distinction between the 
programing policies of the two main regional seniles, the Voice ol 
the Arabs ^las tended to be les restrained in terms of calling for 
changes in governments wilhin region. Charles Issawi probably 
best described the Voice when obsened in 190:^ that it **has to 
be heard to be believed: for sh.er venom, vulgarity, and indiffer- 
ence to truth it has few ecpiaU :n the world. ''''^ The service has 
since moderated its tone a great deal, and observers have even 
called it **tame." An important change occurred in 1967, shortly 
after the Six Day War. Egyptian broadcasts wiere deceptive regard- 
ing Egypt's losses during the first few days of the conflict; Ahmed 
Said repeatedly told listeners that Kgypt had achieved military 
victories. Tlu^ i;si U was morally disastrous to the Arab World.. 
When the truth became known about how extensively Kgypt had ' 
lost territory, ecpiipmen^ ;uid lives, it was a serious letdown for 
listeners who looked to Kg\ pt as the leader among countries in the 
"struggle'' against Israel. Said additionally lost credibility at home, 
where listeners knew too well that the victories were fictitious. 
Said was dismissed from his position as Voice Director in the hope 
that his removal would hcip eliminate self-deception as a factor in 
the stignKL of Egypl'^^ deieat. King Faisal of Saudi Arabia, who 
well remen.'bered Said\s broadcast thrusts against the Saudi royal 
family, reportedly asked [\u Said's dismissal during the Khartoum 
Summil following the. war as a precondition to graining financial 
aid to Egypt. 

The Egy])tian mass media have shown a miU'ked interest since 
the 19()7 war in incre sinL! the accuracy of news" reports and 
decreasing the' role, ()f liu nedia as the disseminator of political 
propagand.i. The Voiced >als, as of 1 97 1 , appeared to admit 
some past derelictions; th now include **adher[encel to the 
scientific interpretation ot language [and] purif | ication of j that 
language |of| repetition, ( •.aggeration, superficiality, and unpre- 
paredness..""^'^ 




It has been within the framework of the Voice of the Arabs that 
specified transmission hours have been devoted to the Palestine 
Program. Facilities have been provided to representatives of vari- 
ous Palestine orji^ani/ations such as the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation to broadcast their views to. the Arab World. The amount of 
programing tinie\ or in fact wl^ether any ilmt is allotted, depends 
on the Eg^'ptian government's relations with these Palestine organ- 
izations. For example, after the September, 1975, Israeli-Egyp- 
tian. Sinai agreement, Kg>'pt revoked the PLO's broadcasting privi- 
leges because it was using the facilities to criticize the agree- 
ment.^^ 

Curiously enough there is a foreign-language service attached to 
the Voice of the Arabs rather than to the Foreign Language 
Progi'aming Section. Hebrew broadcasts to Israel began in the 
1950s but they were not significantly expanded until the late 
1960s. As of 1974, there were 16 hours a day of Hebrew 
hn -.ul casts to I :r;i ' 

Till Voice's sigr.a. strength seems to be effective in delivering 
programing to other Ar;:b countries il the 1973 US I A Bahrain 
survey is any indication: 2^ per cent. of respondents indicated that 
they listened to the Voice at least one:- a week.^^ 

Peopled Progriini. In May, 1959. ihe govenunent started the 
People's Proizram for a specific audic icc and for specific reasons. 
That audience is the mostly illiterate. , primarily rural people (fel- 
laheen) who make, up the majority )f the Egyptian population. 
The main purpose of the service is the promotion of development 
among this target audience, particu_iiriy in the general areas of 
literacy training and population conrrnl.^*^ This service appears to 
have been used, as have other F r.pt ian domestic services, tc 
promote a sense of nationhood air.ong the fellaheen, who tradi- 
tionally .lave little knowledge of .md respect for the national 
governmt n.^"" h was felt that the other radio programs were too 
concerned with cultural, informational and entertainment pro- 
graming to present the types of educat: jnaJ materials needed by 
rural illiterates who often live at the ubsistence level. In this 
respect, Egypt has probably done m> re than any other Arab 
eounj.ry to pr *mote educational radio [programing for rufal citi- 
zens. 
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Programing starts in the afternoon and lasts until the early 
hours of the morning. The full-time staff of approximately 75 
persons tailors programs for the ''masses," in part by restricting 
the vocabulary -used and concentrating on the spoken colloquial 
rather than the neo-classical language used throughout the Middle 
East in both electronic and print media. The service often uses 
what is ostensibly entertJiinment in order to present an eduG; 
ational theme, e.g., a dramatic sketch in a local dialect showing 
how a farmer's life can be bettered by adopting a particular 
fiU'Mjing technique. Kgypt h -is used this service to present Farm 
Forum programs. Fawzia Al-Mowaled, the Director of the People^ 
Program, first learned of the format after nt' ending a meeting 
Rome where a delegate from Tndia .I- 1 5' his rxperience witn 
India's farm forums. The K^yptiaii \n\ firsi sta^ned on a 
modest scale with six clubs in one geographical area. 'The number 
of these listening clubs has increased only slightly due to limited 
programing and field staff. For a time, both radio and 'vlevision 
were used to provide media input for forum discussicon groups. 
The radio forums were aired at 8 p.ns. on Tuesday . Then a 
discussion period was followed by a i. jicvi^iion program c^-monstra- 
ting a product or process which had been introduced bw radio. To 
implement this project, one thousand television sets' Wfrre distrib- 
uted to rural villages with electricity. However, problems common 
in developing countries— weather conditions, problems with set 
operation and adjustment and inadequate repair facilnies— made 
more than hcilf of the sets inoperative.^.^ Nonetheless, the radio 
forums are still broadcast during the non-summer months. 

The People's Program is broadcast only on medium wave and is. 
intended primarily for domestic audiences. Nevertheless, people in 
neighboring countries, such as Libya and. Saudi Arabia, send mail 
about its programs. The government's support of the service is 
shown in the increase in program hours between 1971 and 1974, 
from nine hours a day,^^ lo ten and one-half.^'^ 

Second Program: This service, begiui in May, 1957,^^ is similar 
to the BBC's old 'Third Programme": directed to an educated 
audience which enjoys serious music and literature. Broadcast for 
three and one-half hours each evening,'*'^ the Second Program's 
listeners a.re concentrated in, but not restricted to, the Cairo 
metropoHtan area. Because of its emphasis on serious music, FM 
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facilities vvould he more appropriate, but the transmissions are on 
medium wave only. 

Middle East Scruicr. This service, which can he heard throui^h- 
out Kgypt, is primarily intended to be region ah It was started in 
May, 1964, for the, purpose - :id\ crtisit?!^ international |)i< 's 
and sei*viees in the Mid scrvini; to attraet to ' 

badly needed loreigti )i:!':Miiini^ is esseni 

**mixed-ba!:;** of populii . nui i i urograms that cl^ j)eud 

on lii^ht entertainment, creative style . a:ui suspenseful material 
that attraet the listener to its |)roi;ranis/'^'^ 

Because a stroni; sii^nal is reipiireci tc) insure the wide coverage 
advertisers demand, the Alexandria megawatt medium -wave fac- 
ility is used to transmit the sei'viec during hours whose munber has 
increased slightly since 1971 to thirteen 'a day, usiuiiiy two hours 
^early in the morning, between 6 and 8, and the remainder during 
the late afternoon, evening and early morning hours, 

The Middle Kast Service does not usually show up on USIA 
surveys outside Kgypt. Such a sur\'ey in 1975 indicates that this 
service may he moie p{)pular within Kgypt than [)reviously 
thought. Among local services listened to at least once a week, the 
Middle Kast Service ranked behind the Main Program but ahead of 
the Voice of the Arabs in popularity. The research department 
for I'>gyptian broadcasting has not conducted surveys of the ser- 
vice's popularity in other countries, which may be surprising in 
light of the usual practice of basing advertising rates on nuniber of 
listeners, b'.gyptian officials insist they have no trouble attracting 
sponsors, 

Koran Proi^arii . In March, 19()4, this religious sei^vicc was 
started to broadcast "the Holy Koran and its interpretation to all 
part,s of the world. ''^''^ IVansmitted for fifteen hours a day over 
both medium and short wave, this programing is primarily aimed 
at a regional audience, although listeners in Kgypt also have access 
to the service, ol eoinsc. 

XKostly it features readings, usually entire eha|)ters and verses, 
frt)m Islam's Holy Book; interviews and discussions with leading 
Islamic scholars. While t he serv ice was probably started for sincere 
religious reasons. Us establishment as a distinct regional scWice 
clearly had political motivation as well. Commimist ideology and 
the religion of hslam being considered incc^mpatible. President 
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Nasser's close identification with the Soviet Union during the late 
1950s and throughout the 1960s suggested the need for a re- 
minder to Nasser's admirers that Egypt had not lost its religious 
orientation. More obvious political implications are found in the 
stated goals of the broadcasts, including **thc intellectual conlVon- 
tatic<ii to refute Zionist courses that fight the values and principles 
that essence of revealed religions calls for. . . .l'^'^ 

European l^o^^p'ain. The Kuropcun Program is primarily designed 
lor domestic consumption and i.s not connected with the short- 
vviive broadcasts in European languages. Transmitted by medium 
wave, the service is intended for foreigners who reside in the Cairo 
metropolitan area where the majority of potential listeners live. 
Additionally, the program serves Egyptians of Greek, Italian and 
French extraction ;uul educated E,g>'ptians who usually have fluen- 
cy in at least one E.uropean language. It does not appear that the 
service Wtts expanded after the revolution to provide news for 
members of the diplomatic corps in Cairo, as was the case in Saudi 
Arabia when the English service was started there in the mid- 
19()0s. Embassies which carefully watch the Egyptian media for 
clues to government policy shifts would be more likely to concen- 
trate on such inlluential newspapers as Al-Ahram or respected 
Arabic-language radio commentators. The service is an outgrowth 
of local programing in French and English which was started v*^hen 
the Marconi operation began in 1934. The service broadcasts 
fourteen hours a day, longer on Friday and Sunday, the respective 
Moslem and Christian sabbaths. It allots specific periods of time 
for newf>, music and other features in the five languages the service 
uses: Greek; Italian, EngHsh, German and French. Approximately 
one-third of total broadcast time is devoted to news broadcasts in 
tlie five languages. F'or example, the first hour lind fifteen minutes 
of the early morning transmission, which starts "at 7, consists. of 
fifteen-minute newscasts in these langiigages back-to-back. 

The progi-am staff is entirely Egyptian, Enough local language- 
trained talent is avaihiblc to staff the service, a situation not found 
in other Arab countries such as Saudi Arabia.' 

Music Program. The newest of the domestic/regional services is 
the Music Pr()gi;i,mi started in wVIarch, 1 9(58.^^ Since then it has 
gradually expanded to fifteen hours a day. Music is presented in 
blocks of time devoted to Arabic and Western recordings. Western 
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music, mostly popular European and Ajiicrjcan records, gets more 
hours thaii Arabic music. (Western music is presented on a medi- 
um-wave frequency separate from that of the Arabic music.) 

Sudan Program. Egypt and the Sudan have had close historic 
ties which were further strengthened during the period of British 
influcnee. The Sudan Progiam Wits star- A in 1949 as one of the 
"corners," or features, of the Main Program. Beginning as a 30- 
minute-a-week feature consisting of *'a talk about Siulan, a Sudan- 
ese song and a commentary on the news/' the program was 
gi-adually expanded until it reached 30 minutes a day in 1953.^'^ 
In 1954 the government made the Sudanese program an entirely 
separate service and opened an office in the Sudanese . capital, 
Khiu-toum, to help provide program ing.^^ The content is primarily 
concerned with nKiintaining good relations between Egypt and the 
Sudan. It is intended to be heard in both countries on medium and 
short wave. Transmission hours have shown a slight decrease since 
1971 to six hours a day.^'^ 

Alexandria Broadcast. This service, which began in July, 1954, 
was designed to be the first of a series of local radio stations in 
various cities and regions in Egypt. It is the only local sendee 
which originates outside the Cairo broadcasting complex. 

The concept of local radio was not pursued for reasons primar- 
ily financial and political; the government preferred to centrali/e 
operations conveniently in Cairo. ''Alex" is an ideal location for a 
local service. Egypt's second largest city, and a major seaport and 
summer recreation area, its climate and flavor are distinct from 
that of Cairo. The ser\'ice is largely self-sufficient, producing most 
of its own programs. Using a medium-wave transmitter near Alex- 
andria» it broadcasts approximately seven hours a day, fourteen on 
Friday. 

Those concerned with the administration of this service appear , 
to be uni(|ue in their efforts to utili/e the Egyptian Radio Televi- 
sion Federation's research facilities. At one point the service asked 
for and received help in determining listener attitiid,es about and 
preferences for the service. 

International Beamed Broadca.sts 

Short-wave beamed broadcasting/from Middle Eastern countries 
is a post-World War II activity. Egypt lacked short-wave facilities 
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before 1952, but the situation quickly changed after the revolu- 
tion. One year later, in 1953, short-wave transmitters were inaugu- 
rated for the pur{K)se of disseminating more widely such services 
as the Main Program, which at that time was not received well in 
areas such as Morocco and Yemen. By adding short-wave frequen- 
cies to medium-wave, the'government strengthened its broadcasts 
to the First Circle*, the Arab Circle, but- also sei-ved the Second 
Circle, the Alrican continent, with programing in many African 
language's. To reach the Third Circle, tiie Islamic Circle, it was used 
to broadcast to Moslem countries in the Near and Far East. 
Finally, short-wave transmissions also reach expatriates and Arabic 
speakers in foreign countries. 

For those who have listened to Radio Cairo's various interna^ 
tional ser\'ices, the service's motto, 'Teace between nations and 
honorable independence for all/''^^ may appear to have been little 
more than rhetoric, particularly during the 1952-1970 ''Nasser 
Years." Until the late 1950s, the short-wave facilities were used 
primarily to broaden coverage of region;il *'First Circle" services 
such as the Voice of the Arabs. However, as short-wave transmit- 
ters were added. Radio Cairo increased its broadcasts in various 
African languages to areas where Egypt believed it could help 
existing liberation movements or to inspire new ones. Some of 
these African-language broadcasts were net always identified as 
Egyptian, ;ts evidenced by a service named the Voice of Free 
Africa. This quasi-clandestine service was reported to have origi- 
nated from Cairo from where its Swahili broadcasts were relayed 
to a short-wave transmitter located somewhere in upper Egypt. 
The tone of these early broadcasts was clearly anti-white with 
special reference to French and British colonial influence in East 
and Central Africa. '^^ ^ ygj^ report said the Voice of Free 
Africa encourages nationalist movements, attacks the poli- 

cies of colonial powers, and stresses racial tensions in Africa and 
the United States. ... [It] calls for strikes, boycotts and other 
actions, including violence. ""^^ 

Until .the early 1960s, Cairo's broadcasts south of the Sahara 
were modest in number and experimental in nature. However, the 
government apparently fch that an increased radio propaganda 
effort in Africa V vei\nacular hmguages would help establish Egypt 
(and Mr. Nasser) as /a dominant political force on the continent. 



The early 1960s were an important period; the Cairo broadcasting 
complex was completed, thus providing both office and studio 
space for expanded broadcast schedules; transmission power and 
frequencies used had increased, and Egypt*s hospitable attitude 
toward African liberation groups during the 1950s had brought to 
Cairo Africans who were native speakers of languages used in the 
expansion program. The availability of African students studying 
at Egyptian universities, in addition to personnel who had been 
hired on a contract basis from African countries, provided the 
necessary talent for the \x*rnacular services,'^'' 

July is the month usually reserved for project dedications (the 
1952 revolution came in July). So it was in July, 1961, that 
Egypt's international broadcasting ser\'ices were ^^significantly in- 
creased ;md extensively reorganized."^'^ In fact international 
broadcast hours did increase 34% between July, 1960, when the 
weekly total was hours, and July, 1961, when the weekly 

total was 424 hours. 

A structural change placed African-language broadcasts under a 
new service, the Voice of Africa, not to be confused with the 
Voice of P>ec Africa. The Voice of Africa was so named to serve 
the Second Circle in the same manner that the Voice of the Arabs 
was intended to serve the First Circle. To the African langiuiges 
used before the reorganization— A mharlc, Hausa, Somali, Swahili— 
were added Fulani, Lingala, Lunda, Nyanja and Shona.'^^ 

A few other African languages were added during the remainder 
of the 1960s. But despite this and other efforts, Nasser did not 
become the African leader of his vision. The African radio cam- 
paign was not an overwhelming success for reasons related to 
political priorities in Middle Eastern countries and economic dif- 
ficulties experienced by Egypt during the early 1960s, Elgypt's 
financial difficulties were in part caused by prolonged and expen- 
sive military involvement in Yemen. Ahhough the African- 
hmguage broadcasts were limited in terms of hours per week, 
Browne reports one survey that suggests their credibility was quite 
high.'^^ The Voice of Africa did not achieve the popularity 
enjoyed by the Voice of the Arabs because, among other things, of 
a high turnover in j^ersonnel. 

A new broadcasting serv'ice, the Voice of Islam, was announced 
by the Egyp.tian government in Ncwember, 1960.'^^ So named 
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specifically to serve President Nasser's Third Circle, the service was 
intended to be an administrative umbrellu for those language 
services which had existed since the late 1950s to serve Asian 
nations predominantly or largely Moslem. The languages included 
Thai, Malay, Indonesian, Bengali, Urdu, Turkish, Pushtu, Persian 
and Kurdish.^ But Egypt's Voice of Islam did not become a 
viable service and was discontinued for reasons similar to those 
afflicting the Voice of Africa. This did not doom the various 
language services themselves, only their ^'umbrella." Languages 
still broadcast include Persian, Bengali, Hindi, Indonesian, Malay, 
Pushtu, Thai, Urdu and Turkish. In addition to these Islamic 
languages and Arabic, Egypt's international service includes Ital-, 
Jan, Lingala, Nyanja, Oulof, Portuguese, Russian, Sesotho, Shona, 
N'debcle, Somali, Spanish, Swahili, Yoruba and Zulu.^^ 

It is interesting to note that ten years after Egypt announced its 
Voice of Islam, Saudi Arabia, the home of the Islamic holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina, started its Voice of Islam utilizing a power- 
ful L2 megawatt medium-wave transmitter near Riyadh. The 
service is distinct from Radio Cairo's because the Saudi ''Voice" 
uses Arabic only and* is prinumly intended for listeners in the 
Middle East. 

Since Egypt first started expanding its radio facilities, personnel 
and hours of transmission have steadily increased. Nasser's leader- 
hip between 1952 and 1970 provided political stability within 
Egypt, Military conflicts in the Middle East and rather severe 
domestic economic problems apparently have not seriously af- 
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2060 
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Chinese People's Republic 
German Federal Republic 
United Kingdom 
Kgypt 
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:ted Egypt's determination to become and remain a dominant 
region.?] and a major international broadcaster. As of 1973, Eg\'pt 
ranked just behind tlu* BBC as sixth largest international broad- 
caster in the world in terms of weekly program hours^^ (Table 2). 

Egyptian radio officials were considering in 1975 a proposal 
from within the Ministry of Information to establish a 24-hcur-a- 
day world-wide English- and French-language radio sen^ice. De- 
spite the large expense and the involved logistics—including the 
likelihood of transmitters in other countries—the proposal was 
being given serious consideration.^^ Whether President Sadat will 
continue to expand Eg\'pt's international broadcasting apparatus 
remains to be seen. Egypt's radio broadcasting organization may 
fairly be termed a reflection of its governmental bureaucracy: 
large, overstaffed and cumbersome. The push for continued expan- 
sion may simply reflect the desire of top administrators to per- 
petuate their positions. 

Some Conclusions 

In terms of both region^il/domestic ai d international radio 
services, E.g^-pt has created the most exi iisive system of any 
developing country in Africa and in the M ddlc East, perhaps in 
the world. This achievement is particularly : Ueworthy in that the 
expansion came during the sevL-ntcen year^ between 1953 and 
1970. Several conclusions about Egypt's use of radio broadcasting 
may be warranted. 

l)The late President Nasser was clearly the most influential 
person in Egypt's radio expansion: he both originated the concept 
of a powerful radio ser\^ice and supported its implementation as 
proposed by advisers such as former Minister of Information 
Abdel-Kader Hatem. Perhaps the single most important reason for 
Nasser's attention to radio broadcasting was a background which 
made him almost unicjue among Arab leaders in the 1950s. Nasser 
was a relatively sophisticated man, yet, like President Sadat who 
succeeded him, he came from modest rural beginnings and that 
gave him insight into how effective radio could be in conveying 
Arabic rhetoric for propaganda purposes. He also realized that 
radio could help bring needed information to rural areas for 
purposes of development. Although television is expanding in the 
Middle East, it is still a predominantly urban medium which 
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reaches few villages withe w: electricity. Oh a regional basis, Nasser 
understood that the transist >r revolution which started in the late 
1950s would help his \ol-ition. While other Arab governments 
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NOTES 

1. re are scveraJi reliable sources on modem Egy ptian history-. See, for 
example Anthony Nulling. Nasser (New York: £. P. Dutton,. 1972); Nadav 
Safran, J.^jpt in Sec:- h :>/ Political Comm-uniity (Cambridge, > lass.: Harvard 
UniverE:' ^rcss, 196. i. 

2. Ai- i-d de Boruhgravt^, **Eg;>'pt's A^ti>Nasse:r Campaign, " Xcivszrcek, 
A.pril 1, .974. pp. 42-3. 

3. UNESCO, i=r«5. Film. Radio (Paris: 'NESCO,, 1949), p. 2 17. 

4. Lawrence E:. E^tson, Radio Market- jf the World, U.S. Department of 
Commerce Trade Fn-omotional Series Nc 109 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Print:-ng Of5cc . 1930), p. 103. 

5. Ibid. 

6. "The History of the U.A.R. Radio Since its Establishmen: in 1934 Until 
L-iaw/* Arcib Broadcasts (August 1970), p_ 63. Trans, Fatma Barrada. 

7. "Whait Do Vou Know About Egyptian Broadcasting?" ^rafcr Broadcasts 
0 aly 197L ), p. 63. Trans. Fathi Yousef. 

8. "Thf IIistor> of the U.A.R p. 63. 

9. "What Do \ ou Know . . . ?"p. 63. 

10. Wirrless V/orld had the following comment on the Marconi radio 
studio in Cairo: "Egyptian broadcasting has gone *all British* in the matter of 
its new stiudio at Cairo, the architectural design of which follows the Tudor 
style. The studio is approached through a small soundproof lobby illuminated 
by an old English lantern. The specially treated walls of the studio are 
panelled and at one end is an old English fireplace on which stand three 
electric candles showing red, green, or white, as desired, for signalling from 
the control room." See "England in Egypt," Wireless IforW, January 4, 1935, 
p. 15. 

11. Ne\Tlle Barbour, "Broadcasting to the Arab Viorld,*' Middle East Jour- 
nal, 5:60 (Winter 1951). Arabic was the first foreign language in which the 
BBC broadcast. See Asa Briggs, The Golden Age of Wireless (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1965), pp. 398-406. 

12. UNESCO, op. ci7., p. 219. 

13. "The History of the U.A.R. . . . p. 64. When the government na- 
tionalized the Marconi facility it provided that Marcon: would be compen- 
sated for lost revenue because of early contract termination, that it would 
pay the station's foreign director until tlie original 1949 contract ended, and 
that local personnel would continue to work under tiic conditions under 
which they were hired by Marconi. 

14. "What Do You Know . . . ?" p. 63. 

15. "The History of the U.A.R . , . p. 65. 

. 16. "The A.R.E. Broadcasting in Brief," mimeographed (Cairo: Egyptian 
JUdio-TV Federation, n.d.), p. 1. 

17. The number of transmission hours, the number of transmitters and 
whether a short-wave transmitter existed prior to the revolution differ de- 
pending on which source is consulted. The following sources do not agree on 
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